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In The Classical Weekly 641 I referred to a 
discussion, in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for May, 
of the present tendencies in classical study. This 
discussion seems to have roused a good deal of in- 
terest among Harvard men, for several letters have 
been received by the editor and another editorial 
notice has ensued. In the issue of October 16, 1912, 
Dr. J. Remsen Bishop of Detroit, who is well known 
to classical circles by various articles on Classics as 
well as by the recent edition of Cicero of which he 
is one of the authors, waxes most bitter about the 
present attitude of classical professors, "whose gods 
are Ritschl and his kind" and who "have established 
a tribe of Latin professors with a shibboleth to 
single out for extermination all who do not hold 
with them". He continues "Till men who want to, 
and can talk Latin, think Latin, quote Latin and 
make their students want to live Latin in their class 
displace the gerund grinders and archaeologists we 
shall not see Latin revive". This attack rouses a 
Harvard graduate student, Mr. S. B. Luce, to come 
to the defence of the Harvard classical faculty 
(October 30, 1912), with whom, he claims, Mr. 
Bishop has completely lost touch. These men, he 
says, can and do every thing that Mr. Bishop claims 
they should do. He affirms that he would never 
have returned to Harvard for graduate work had 
he not had his intense love for Classics instilled into 
him by his undergraduate teachers. Mr. Luce also 
vigorously upholds the value of archaeology against 
Mr. Bishop. He asserts that some knowledge of 
how the Greeks actually lived is necessary if stu- 
dents are to live in the Greek atmosphere while 
reading the Greek classics. He further maintains 
that vase-paintings are indispensable "in order to 
make your pupils see how the Greeks lived". He 
claims that the decrease in the number of men 
taking Latin lies not at the door of the members 
of the faculty but "of the majority of the public 
high schools, which, by discontinuing Greek in their 
curricula, discourage men from taking up the further 
study of classics in college". The editorial on this 
letter points out that a hundred years ago not 
merely all undergraduates were required to speak 
Latin while in the yard, but at the inauguration 
of the Medical Institution of the University "Presi- 



dent Willard spoke wholly in Latin and the two 
new medical professors made their inaugural ad- 
dresses in the same language; nor did they thereby, 
so far as is apparent, display any surprising ac- 
complishment". The writer then asks: "Now if 
the men of so recent a past could use Latin for 
such purposes, why is the capacity even to read 
Latin prose so rare a gift to-day, and that among 
men who have studied the language four, five, or 
six years?". Aye, theres' the rub! In the issue 
of November 27, Mr. Eugene A. Hecker adds his 
contribution. We know Mr. Hecker through his 
excellent little book on the Teaching of Latin (see 
The Classical Weekly 3.233-234). He starts his 
communication with the astounding admission: "I 
believe that both Greek and Latin must eventually 
yield to the Zeitgeist, as the old order ohangeth, 
yielding place to new; and it seems unlikely that 
the world will be much worse in consequence". He 
thinks, however, that Latin might be made a more 
efficient instrument than it is. He says: 

The Freshman reads Livy, Horace and a few 
other poets, and two plays of Terence. His knowl- 
edge is therefore limited to the period of the 
Republic. He gets no acquaintance with the tre- 
mendous change that the Empire wrought during the 
first three centuries after Christ. The rise and 
progress of Christianity and the development of 
Roman Law, the two aspects most pertinent to our 
modern life, receive no attention. The freshman 
is also not going to know that the legal rights of 
women during the Empire became practically equal 
to those of men, that the laws on slavery grew 
much more humane than they were in the South 
before our Civil War, that society was remarkably 
modern in its social life, and the like. 

These phenomena may be studied in extracts from 
writers in whom the elegance and majesty of the 
Latin tongue suffer no diminution. Twenty judi- 
ciously chosen pages from Quintilian will convince 
the reader that much of modern pedagogy is quite 
ancient. Pliny the Younger in ten letters will 
prove himself a typical Bostonian. Seneca is a 
keen social-service worker (in theory). Petronius 
depicts slum life as well as the nouveaux riches. 
Suetonius represents Town Topics. Juvenal and 
Persius are a moral tonic, in spite of their exag- 
gerations. St. Augustine's Confessions and the 
City of God are interesting pictures of Christian 
life, though he wrote at a fairly late date. Finally 
the Commentaries of Gains not only present the 
fundamentals of Roman law in lucid and elegant 
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Latin, but they are not equalled as an approach to a 
scientific method in the study of legal distinctions. 

This discussion has been very interesting as show- 
ing that the lovers of classical study are thinking. 
It constitutes one of our strongest claims to re- 
spectful consideration that no other body of teach- 
ers is so thoroughly conscientious as to the value 
of their subject and their duty to the present and 
coming generations. But that is largely due to this 
very study which so many deride. G. L. 



MANTUAN ECHOES 

A Dialogue 

Philodoxus. What a well-chosen spot, Profes- 
sor! The slow stream winding among uncertain 
valleys, the mild ridges with here and there a rift 
for prospect or breeze, and at the farthest turn 
the sheer granite rising like a natural memento 
morl. 

Professor. My dear chap, I thought you were a 
doctor. 

Philodoxus. And so forbidden from further tres- 
passing in the airy realms of neglected' song. You 
know I never can forget those days in the Vergil 
class ; and you brought instantly to mind old 
Anchises in a retired valley counting the ages, 
thinking of illustrious descendants, and wondering 
when the hour of the long-awaited visit should ar- 
rive. I never cared a fig for poetry until I read 
Vergil with you, sir, and they say that Keats, too, 
first came under its spell at the wand of the Roman 
magician. I always had an idea that the poets were 
afar from everyday life ; while on the contrary even 
in my professional routine old sets of phrases seem 
absoliitely and perfectly adapted to certain scenes 
or aspects of my life. What I got from Latin I 
wouldn't give up for three times the science I 
might at that time have had. We owed a lot to 
you. But don't the pupils ever get on your nerves? 

Professor. Not if my nerves are healthily out of 
the way. Without infinite patience with young 
people's defects, ignorances, beliefs, and humors, 
one has no more right to be a teacher than you 
to be a doctor refusing to be called out at night. 

Philodoxus. You read the same lines so often 
that I should think you would get bored by this 
time. 

Professor. Even if Vergil were an obvious, not 
a subtle, poet, every discerning teacher knows by 
experience that no two classes are the same. The 
degrees of intelligence (or stupidity) are beyond 
calculation. Only one class could contain the lad 
wh9 cornered me with grave doubt upon the re- 
ported placation of three-headed Cerberus with one 
lone cake ! Only another could contain eighteen out 
of twenty who had never heard of Dives and 
Lazarus — and that, too, making all allowances for 
the Unread Book. 



Philodoxus. Yet you must admit that Vergil is 
far from the reach of most of them. 

Professor. And from me, too ; nevertheless, there 
has never been a class that did not genuinely like 
him. The heroism of Aeneas, the perjury of Sinon, 
the silly credulity of the Trojans, the profound but 
uncertain treatment of human immortality in the 
sixth Aeneid, the trickery in the foot-race furnish 
topics for the liveliest discussion and debate. Some 
of the music oozes into the soul in scanning, and a 
performance like 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum 

is a revelation of art to the young American. Even 
if Vergil used the decoration of baffling allusion 
less frequently, his condensed style would teach you- 
an early respect. 

Philodoxus. The mean joy he has in using words 
you think you know in ways which only experienced 
travelers could guess proved the worst trait for me. 

Professor. In that test the magician proves him- 
self, because for a moment you see one thing and 
in another moment lo ! another is before your 
sight. This unworldly skill in the multiple person- 
ality of the single word won him in the Middle 
Ages ,a renown he would have smiled rarely over 
in dreamy Naples. You can never study the fa- 
miliar gems without uncovering a new beauty and 
pronouncing the latest message the dominant mes- 
sage. The suggestive force is often merely pictur- 
esque, as in the saucer wine-cups, spumantia cymbia, 
shaped like real boats that toss the foam before them. 
When he speaks of the contending boats swimming 
with taut strength, rostris tridentibus, you actually 
behold them biting the liquid plain with their beaks. 
With equal fitness in the Sixth Book, when he 
mentions those who in the flesh have descended in- 
to the lower world and returned, he characterizes 
them in these words, quos . . . ardens ad aethera 
virtus— {I confess the verb has escaped me, but the 
meaning is 'lifted' or 'carried up') ; here the 'burning 
virtue' is a hint of the sublime theory which he is 
about to develop, the theory which makes us all a 
piece of the divine ether whither we aspire as the 
eager flame. And an expression such as insinuat 
paver in a flash reveals the serpentine cunning of 
fear passing through the souls of all who saw the 
priest and his sons conquered by the actual serpents. 
And so on to infinity. 

Philodoxus. I should like to have met Vergil 
with enough frequency to have had the shy fellow 
confide to me how he arranged his days and ham- 
mered out his golden verse. 

Professor. You would not have liked him, the 
dark man with a dyspeptic headache when making 
a full day of it as he says, 

parere se versus modo atque ritu ursino, 



